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especially since 1917, restrains them from centralist policies
that would still further alienate the French. Consequently
in this as in many other matters, the two parties avoid a
rigid stand which might embarrass them in the ceaseless
quest for wide support in the two populous provinces. In
the thirties the federal system underwent the sharpest
tensions in its history, yet neither party was then ready
to advocate courageous and precise reform; neither would
make a particular type of federal change an issue on which
it would stake its fate. Under Mr. Bennett (1930-5) the
Conservatives put their trust in a possible change of mind
in the Privy Council; and the Liberals who succeeded to
power in 1935 were soon content to appoint a royal com-
mission of inquiry, and were foiled by their own party in
Ontario when they tried to implement its recommendations.
The more thorny and contentious the political problem, the
more the two main parties are likely to shrink from a direct
prescription. In them the complexity of federalism has
bred a chronic caution. It is almost needless to add that
whatever party is in power in a provincial capital, especially
in one of the old provinces, it will be provincialist, while
whatever party is in office at Ottawa it will exalt the authority
of Ottawa. The vested interest of political power is a stub-
born fact always present and rarely sacrificed. It hampers
a national party from pursuing a rigorous and consistent
policy on federal-provincial relations, for its various leaders
in the different provinces are likely to adopt different attitudes
according to whether they are in or out of office.
The parties have not been content to appeal merely to
sober principles. Whatever tribute they pay to the idea
of rational discussion, they have occasionally been assisted
in the climb to power by skilfully exploiting sectarian and
racial jealousies, especially on the issues of bilingualism ancj
denominational schools. Sectarianism early intruded into
Canadian politics and below the surface remains a force,
periodically exploited in all provinces, especially when it is
linked with racial prejudice. It has been specially evident
in the political strife of central Canada. A Nova Scotian
by birth, Sir Robert Borden, on becoming leader of the